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Views on the News 





HE ferment in urban areas, both 
metropolitan and nonmetropolitan, 
was stressed again and again at the 
recent annual conference of the Internation- 
al City Managers’ Association (p. 284). 
Tremendous population growth is expected, 
especially in metropolitan areas where 
about one-half of the cities over 10,000 
population in the United States are located. 
The speakers who touched on the subject 
agreed that fundamental changes in metro- 
politan organization are needed. Harlan 
Cleveland commented (p. 281), “We are 
going toward new forms of government to 
handle those new problems in management 
which are usually lumped together as ‘the 
metropolitan problem.’” Arthur Bromage 
stated (p. 279), ““The United States is mov- 
ing rapidly from an urban to a metropolitan 
society.” 

Yet recent election results (p. 287) seem 
to indicate that this is not the time. Four 
metropolitan-type proposals have been voted 
down in 1959. Dade County, Florida, how- 
ever, seems to gather strength as it rolls 
along. The problem is recognized; recom- 
mendations are developed; the discussion 
goes on; and referenda for metropolitan 
solutions are rejected by the voters. 

Most city managers and other municipal 
officials feel that intergovernmental co- 
operation is the best way for solving these 
problems. Steps are now being taken in 
many parts of the country to meet this prob- 
lem, especially through city-county agree- 
ments. Cooperation is probably the only ef- 
fective alternative to the creation of more 
special-purpose authorities or to rigid solu- 


tions imposed by higher levels of govern- 
ment. 

The conferees in St. Louis also took a look 
at themselves with respect to their personal 
and professional development (p. 274), their 
present and future relations with city coun- 
cils and the public (p. 276), and the types 
of academic training needed for their succes- 
sors (p. 280). 

Planning continues in the news. A Cali- 
fornia city has adopted a schedule of sub- 
division fees that should help considerably 
toward paying the cost of map-checking 
and field inspections (p. 288). Cities must 
help themselves in planning for economic 
development, according to the study, What’s 
Ahead for Michigan? (p. 289). Several cities 
have published plans and reports covering 
downtown redevelopment (p. 290). A high- 
ly significant decision was handed down 
earlier this year by the Illinois State Su- 
preme Court to the effect that noncu- 
mulative zoning is lawful to prevent en- 
croachment of residential uses into com- 
mercial and industrial districts (p. 291). 
The court decision is an unequivocal state- 
ment of the propriety of noncumulative 
zoning and is, therefore, of interest to cities 
everywhere. 

Bond issues approved by the voters in the 
November elections were at the lowest 
level since 1955 (p. 286). Other develop- 
ments of interest to municipal officials in- 
clude: provision for a library and cultural 
commission in a new city charter (p. 286), 
organization of five governmental research 
bureaus (p. 292), and use of a pine-scented 
detergent for street cleaning (p. 293). 
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The City Manager—Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow 


By ARTHUR S. OWENS* 
City Manager, Roanoke, Virginia 


An abstract of the presidential address delivered at the 45th annual conference of the 
International City Managers’ Association in St. Louis, Missouri, on October 26, 1959. 


HE city manager of yesterday had to 

be a courageous individual with un- 

assailable convictions. Here was a 

man with faith and enthusiasm as the major 

tools for his new job! Many city charters 

were faulty; state laws were inadequate; po- 

litical regimes were rampant; and often the 

manager (then as now) did not know wheth- 

er he was still on the job until after the next 
city council meeting. 

These men deserve our plaudits and ap- 
preciation. It was through their efforts and 
their vision of a better tomorrow that we are 
now recognized as one of the outstanding 
professions, not only in the United States 
but throughout the world wherever good 
government is recognized. 

The city manager of today is expected to 
have a knowledge of many things—parks, 
recreation, urban renewal, and city plan- 
ning, for example, as well as the more tradi- 
tional functions of police, fire, and public 
works. He must help in relating the work of 
the city government to that of other local 
governments and to the needs and aspira- 
tions of the citizens in the community. 

Beyond this, however, other qualities are 
needed. During my nearly 20 years of man- 
aging two Virginia cities I have had an op- 
portunity to talk with a number of fine men 
who were interested in city management. 
Many of these capably trained people were 
young men just starting out in their careers. 
Often they have asked me this question: 
**What does it take to be a city manager?” 

* Eprror’s Nore: Mr. Owens has been in public 
service for 27 years and has had extensive experi- 
ence in local and state school systems. His first 4 
—— as a city manager was in Portsmouth, 


rginia, in 1942, and he has been manager of 
Roanoke since 1947. 


I have thought long and often as to the 
answer. I have seen throughout our profes- 
sion men of all types and I can truthfully 
say to you that I know of no specific pattern 
for success. Invariably the qualities that 
make men great are to be found in the hearts 
and minds of fine public servants. In my 
opinion three qualities are necessary above 
all others. 

First, you must have a philosophy of good 
government and a love of your fellow man. 
You must sincerely believe the city in which 
you live or manage will be bettered by the 
dreams and ideas that you put into it. You 
must want to give your fellow man and his 
children a better place in which to live. 
That is a philosophy, if it burns deep enough 
in your soul, that will come out in your 
everyday life. One of our early city man- 
agers remarked, “My job means almost as 
much to me as my religion.” I agree. 

Second, in being a good manager you 
must keep yourself in excellent physical con- 
dition. This does not mean you can’t enjoy 
a cocktail party, a good cigar, or a steak oc- 
casionally, but you must not do it too often 
or too much. Temperance should be the 
keynote in our daily lives. You must keep 
yourself physically alert and healthy if you 
are to stand the arduous and tremendous 
demands made upon city managers under 
modern-day conditions, often at any time 
of day or night. 

Third, and I would rate this first if I had 
to place any priority on needed qualities, is 
moral courage. There are times in a man- 
ager’s life, and I am sure that it has come to 
many of you and will come to others in the 
future, that a decision is to be made that will 
affect your entire life, your family, and your 
future. The decision you make could be so 
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CITY MANAGER OF TOMORROW 


unpopular with the council and the people 
that it could be the end of that particular 
job for you. That is the time when moral 
courage is needed. It makes a man a better 
man to have the courage of his convictions 
and the character that will carry him on to 
a better day. 

Looking back over the men who have 
trod this path before us and those with us 
today, I believe there are no better qualities 
that could be found than these—a philosophy 
of government, physical stamina, and moral 
courage. 

The city manager of tomorrow will re- 
flect the excellent work being done by our 
colleges and universities to provide cities and 
towns with well-trained and qualified young 
men for the city manager profession. These 
able and energetic young men will provide 
the working tools to improve our cities. 

If you are not thinking—and if you are 
not acting—then you are not an executive. 
The present-day city manager exemplifies 
the truth of this axiom. He is thinking and 
he is acting, and he must have time in the 
future to do more “thinking” in order that 
he may “act” to initiate and carry to fulfill- 
ment the city’s operational program. 

If we think that services and demands 
have increased and intensified in the past, 
then we are in for a surprise. The future will 
be even more demanding than the past. The 
city of tomorrow will present problems of 
much concern to the city manager. 

Very few municipal corporations are able 
to provide the much-needed street space for 
the ever-increasing demands of the auto- 
mobile. Look at any American city street at 
8:00 a.m. or 5:00 p.m., and you will witness 
the overloaded thoroughfares. This will 
worsen with a growing population that wants 
more and more automobiles. 

What about the aged? During the past 
five years the average increase in the age of 
persons over 65 years has been 5 per cent 
annually. An accompanying fact is the tre- 
mendous increase in the cost of hospitaliza- 
tion for the aged and indigent. How shall 
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managers initiate programs to relieve and 
improve this situation? Will studies prove 
that the retirement age of 65 is too early? 
If so, should the age limit be raised? What 
should the manager do to apprise the coun- 
cil and the citizens of this growing problem? 

Managers are acquainted with the na- 
tional trend in juvenile problems. Would 
work programs aid in relieving the inac- 
tivity of healthy boys and girls by giving 
them tasks to do? Could their tasks be slant- 
ed toward aiding the aged? Is a more hard- 
boiled attitude toward recalcitrant youth 
the answer to reducing the number of 
youngsters in court? How about city-schoo! 
recreational programs? Are they geared to a 
changing society? 

The improved all-round facilities for com- 
bating crime and mechanizing fire depart- 
ments may allow an alert manager (where 
charters and laws permit) to create a “‘safe- 
ty man” who by appropriate training and 
equipment might render better service at 
lower cost either in police work or fire fight- 
ing. 

What about better fire protection and 
water supply; the best equipment of all 
types; combination school, park, and recre- 
ational centers; programming an extensive 
industrial park; better refuse collection; 
easier tax methods, such as providing pay- 
ment on a basis comparable to saving ac- 
counts or even weekly deposits? Sounds like 
all play and no work? Or utopia? 

We have come a long way in half a cen- 
tury. Our profession is outstanding—a select 
group of dedicated public servants. 

As I meet with you here at our 45th an- 
nual conference, I am assured with a group of 
men such as you, dedicated to the principles 
of good government, adhering to the City 
Manager’s Code of Ethics, carrying on the 
heritage established by our earlier col- 
leagues, there is only “hope” for tomorrow. 
Truly you are men who know your duty and 
have the courage to do it. With faith and 
enthusiasm as added tools, who could ask 
for more! 








Perspectives in City Management 


By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE* 
Professor of Political Science, University of Michigan 


Address delivered at the annual banquet of the 45th annual conference of the Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association in St. Louis, Missouri, on October 28, 1959. 


tionship in which the parts of a sub- 
ject may be viewed. The capacity to 
see things in their relative importance is be- 
coming more necessary in looking at city 
management as its individual aspects in- 
crease. We cannot see the city manager as 
he really is by looking down upon him from 
cloud 47. Nor can we gain perspective by 
being constantly at the level of operations. 
One reason for annual conferences is that 
they enable us to get a broader view of the 
situation. City management has always to 
deal with points where politics and admin- 
istration meet. Now is a good time to get 
some more perspectives on the art of gov- 
ernment and the science of administration. 
Politics is to a high degree an art; man- 
agement is to a considerable degree a sci- 
ence. It is difficult to tell a councilman how 
to be a councilman. One can urge him to 
vote by principle; to delay until he knows 
the facts; to weigh alternatives; to time his 
actions; to sell the public, if possible; to keep 
up his public relations; to be on the alert 
with press, radio, and TV; to be a leader in 
policy; and to try for a record leading to re- 
election. Here is where the art of politics 
comes into play. By leading on certain poli- 
cies a councilman may engender voters’ 
responses that will send him down the drain 
politically. The councilman cannot escape 
politics even when he tries to do an objective 
job, guided by principle and fact. 
The point is that the highest type of coun- 
cilman, not only the lesser type, is liable to 


P sens IVE means the interrela- 


* Eprror’s Nore: Professor Bromage has been 
on the political science faculty at the University of 
Michigan since 1929, has served four years on the 
city council of Ann Arbor, and has written several 
books on local and state government. He is an 
Honorary Member of ICMA. 


political pressures. Not all councilmen, how- 
ever, are objectively motivated. A few are 
self-seekers and others act as spokesmen of 
group interests. But, in my experience, most 
councilmen are trying to perform a task in 
the public interest. 

Management is concerned with the sci- 
ence of empirical analysis of over-all costs 
and performance. It is, for instance, con- 
cerned with the advancement of techniques 
in policing and fire fighting. It utilizes en- 
gineering skills to improve the city’s physical 
environment. It must promote the better- 
ment of living conditions through such ac- 
tivities as public health, housing, and urban 
renewal. Management must oversee many 
functional operations which involve diver- 
sified skills. 

The city manager cannot coordinate his 
departmental specialists without broad 
knowledge of their problems, programs, and 
procedures. From the vantage point of his 
position, the manager knows when two de- 
partments are wrangling over functional 
jurisdictions and must act to resolve the con- 
flict. At the same time that he fulfills this 
administrative function as leader of the ad- 
ministrative hierarchy he is the one closest 
to any political storm which sweeps over the 
council chamber. As head of the administra- 
tive team, he is subordinate to a political 
collegial group, the city council. 

When councilmen fall to fighting over 
zoning changes, political structure of the 
community, dog ordinances, or social mores, 
managers know that forward motion may be 
temporarily stalled. This is the time to head 
for the hills, to amass technical information, 
and to wait for the resumption of the for- 
ward motion. 
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PERSPECTIVES IN CITY MANAGEMENT 


Although we talk about politics and man- 
agement in the abstract, it is only by your 
application of general propositions to spe- 
cific cities that progress is made. Some of 
you are old-timers versed in the lore of the 
profession; others are newcomers taking the 
shock of the first managerial position. The 
communities in which managers serve in- 
clude the small to the large; suburban and 
central core; single-purpose and diversified 
industrial; bedroom satellite and independ- 
ent industrial; nonpolitical suburbia to hot 
political cities. Yet all managers, in the 
basic sense, face similar problems of inter- 
relationships between politics and adminis- 
tration. 

MANAGERS AND Po.icy 

Critics of the council-manager plan are 
raising their voices against managerial lead- 
ership in policy matters. Their attack is two- 
fold. First, it is pointed out, the council- 
manager system provides for a collegial 
“board of directors” to “‘make”’ policy, yet 
councilmen often fail to lead in policy-mak- 
ing. Second, policy then tends to result from 
the recommendations of the city manager 
and his staff. So it is asserted, sometimes 
with alarm, appointed managers are making 
the policy. This, it is implied, is somehow 
wrong because policy motivation and lead- 
ership belong more appropriately to a 
strong mayor elected by the people. 

Assuming that councils tend to be re- 
viewing, debating, and revising bodies on 
matters of policy, rather than innovating 
and leading, managers do face a dilemma. 
They are damned if they do, and damned if 
they don’t. If managers don’t push policy 
matters upward for review and decision, 
stagnation may follow or outside groups be- 
come the innovators. Then if the council 
fails to decide policy questions, or makes a 
few “wrong”’ decisions, the manager will 
hear about it as well as the councilmen 
when the public reacts. 

The alternative course of action, and one 
which many a manager appears to follow, is 
to recommend policy as a community leader 
but to exercise discretion in waiting upon 
council decisions. If a manager has stood for 
reasoned and sound policy, the council and 
community will benefit. To be sure, profes- 
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sional critics of the council-manager plan 
will then assert that the appointed executive 
is running the town from “under the coun- 
cilmanic table.” 

The plain fact is that top administrators 
in communities are almost inevitably re- 
source persons for policy formulation. 
Clarence Ridley in his recent monograph on 
the manager’s role in policy formulation! 
has gone a long way to document the facts 
and suggest an appropriate course of action. 
Therein, managers define the kinds of policy 
questions in which their initiative is deemed 
proper and necessary. 

Judged by Ridley’s summary, many man- 
agers also have self-imposed limitations as 
to certain partisan, hot political, and highly 
controversial regulatory problems where 
they either remain aloof or merely furnish 
technical information. You can’t stay out of 
policy questions, but this is quite a different 
matter from out-and-out participation in 
partisan and highly controversial issues. A 
manager is inevitably and properly heading 
for positive policies in his budget, but this is 
quite a different matter from trying to tell 
a council that election at large is to be pre- 
ferred over the ward system or any other 
system. 

What is responsible for the failure of 
many councilmen to innovate and lead in 
policy? Certainly, we can’t explain this situ- 
ation solely by pointing at managers. The 
roots of this problem lie deep in the demo- 
cratic process in our cities. A city which 
isn’t eager for policy change will not likely 
produce a dynamic and progressive council. 
We have to take councilmen as we find 
them. But a manager can be at fault if he 
becomes intolerant of the struggling and 
wavering councilman, who zig-zags because 
of political pressure. 

The. trained manager who has been 
through many decisions in his own mind 
may become restless in waiting for council- 
men, new or old, to vote yes or no. Council- 
men often delay to see where the facts and 
forces are heading. Watchful waiting by the 
administrative staff in the council chamber 

1 The Role of the City Manager in Policy Formulation 


(Chicago: International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1958). 
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is often the order of the day. Managers do 
better to let other councilmen deal with the 
laggard than to prod from the administra- 
tive side. When the elected representative 
obstructs decision-making beyond reason, it 
is for the voters to decide if this particular 
councilman is useful in terms of the public 
interest. 

Managers know from experience better 
than to expect every councilman to perform 
as a nonpartisan, objective director of the 
municipal corporation. City councils are 
elected and politically responsible to the 
voters; they are not hand-picked for their 
capacity as directors. This is where politics 
comes in at the crossroad of decision- 
making. 

Whatever the quality of a council, a man- 
ager cannot escape some role in helping to 
shape policy, in the budget, for instance; in 
administrative matters; in regulatory ordi- 
nances; in urban renewal and social welfare. 
If cities are to advance and the manager pro- 
fession is to prosper, the positive attack in 
many policy matters is essential. This is to 
be preferred to a negative, feet-on-the-desk 
approach to a city’s basic policies. Critics 
will assail you if you are too forward in poli- 
cy innovation, but remember that other 
critics will arise if you are too backward in 
making recommendations. So you have to 
choose among the critics who will be ever 
present. 

Tue Po.iticaL PROBLEM 

How to structure councils so as to ensure 
the presence of innovators and leaders is a 
political problem for each community. 
Many suggestions have been made such as 
directly electing the mayor; increasing the 
powers of the mayor; or using partisan elec- 
tions in the hope that parties will produce 
leadership in policy. 

The plain fact is that we don’t know 
enough about what makes councilmen lead 
or fail to lead. We haven’t yet had enough 
tests of existing situations to enable us to re- 
construct from scratch the system that will 
be most productive of leadership. In the 
absence of any magic formula communities 
have to find their own solutions. 

For practical reasons not all councils can 
be compressed into the small, nonpartisan, 
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elected at large, board-of-directors stereo- 
type. For some cities larger councils, elected 
by wards and by partisan ballots, will be 
more acceptable, and managers will have to 
adjust accordingly. At the same time we can- 
not discount the nonpartisan ballot and the 
small council elected at large, for many of 
eur council-manager cities have adopted 
such norms and continue to use them. 

For certain great cities management will 
be structured in terms of the strong-mayor- 
administrator plan as in San Francisco, 
Philadelphia, and New Orleans. Does this 
system rival the standard council-manager 
plan? Perspective suggests that it be regard- 
ed as an improved version of the strong- 
mayor system. If a community favors the 
strong-mayor form, it makes sense to assist 
the mayor with an established and legally 
recognized chief administrative officer who 
can coordinate administration. 

The important thing is to make clear in 
the public mind the distinction between the 
council-manager plan and the strong- 
mayor-administrator plan. American mu- 
nicipal government has always been marked 
by experimentation in structure both politi- 
cally and administratively. The council- 
manager plan continues to gain in adop- 
tions, and there is plenty of room for its de- 
velopment in the new communities which 
adopt it year after year. 


Tue Basis or Success 

Continued expansion of the council-man- 
ager plan rests upon constant accommoda- 
tion of management to the democratic proc- 
ess. How a council is structured and the 
councilmen who serve on it is a matter for 
the voters. Managers have to do the best job 
possible in view of political conditions in the 
council and in the community. But, in any 
event, managers must play some role in poli- 
cy innovation. The key question is the im- 
pact of this old but expanding role on the 
managerial profession. 

City management will be concerned as 
ever with the science of administration and 
to a greater degree with political behavior. 
In political science, in psychology, and in 
sociology, empirical evidence is being ac- 
cumulated, for example: as to the power 
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structure of communities; as to the charac- 
teristics of suburbia; and as to the motiva- 
tions of political behavior. Robert C. Wood’s 
recent book Suburbia,* for instance, appears 
to be required reading for managers who 
deal with satellite communities in metro- 
politan areas. Managers can never have too 
much understanding of the voters for whom 
the budget is drafted and the services pro- 
vided. 

The profile of the modern city manager 
includes, I am sure, some frustration result- 
ing from an urge to get forward with policy 
and an attrition which appears in the proc- 
ess of recommending policy to council. The 
managerial profile also includes a compul- 
sion toward long hours of work designed to 
produce administrative efficiency in the 
city’s functional operations. Whether this 
profile also includes enough urgency to 
study and comprehend political behavior is 
a question which I must leave with you. 

Some of your critics think you are becom- 
ing so adept politically that you run com- 
munities rather than being run by them. 
They may be barking down the wrong trail 
so far as many managers go. Every year a 
few managers are sacked, and others decide 
to resign. Still other managers find them- 
selves forced to carry forward inadequate 
programs in municipal administration be- 
cause the dominant group on council wants 
current operations and capital improve- 
ments kept within a limited fiscal pattern. 
The study of political behavior will develop 
better understanding of such situations and 
promote council-manager teamwork. 

Cities are for people and the the fulfill- 
ment of their urban needs from streets to 
social welfare. Managers have an obligation 
to survey all aspects of service and redevel- 
opment in a city with an eye to policy, reve- 
nues, and administrative implementation. 
Often the end result is a political compro- 
mise between taxes and needs. Voters fre- 
quently demand tax rates which restrain the 
expansion of basic services and inhibit the 
inception of new ones. If this is the prevail- 
ing climate in the community you serve, this 
becomes a limitation on progressive man- 


2 Suburbia: Its People and Their Politics (Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1959). 
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agement. But once a community elects to 
forge ahead, you have the technical know- 
how to implement advances in facilities and 
functions. 

Managers increasingly will have to give 
thought to the kinds of cities in which they 
can best serve as individuals. Whether one 
prefers a relatively nonpolitical suburb or a 
city with many political and policy problems 
is something to be thought out. All cities 
have their problems, but some are more ag- 
gravated than others. How much aggrava- 
tion can you take as a manager? This is 
something to be considered in moving from 
city to city. 

With policy as well as administrative 
management to the fore, managers must 
likewise consider how long to serve in a par- 
ticular city. One extreme is sticking in one 
place too long, beyond the opportunity to be 
of effective service. The other extreme is the 
technique of moving about rapidly. The 
rapid-mover may not linger long enough 
anywhere to do more than keep an adminis- 
trative mechanism operating. In a good 
market effective managers can determine 
the pace of their own advancement. But the 
pace ought not to be so swift as to leave a 
number of discontented “stepping stones” 
where little was accomplished in formulating 
policy or in improving administrative man- 
agement. 

Managers are increasingly involved in ex- 
ternal as well as internal policy. The United 
States is moving rapidly from an urban to a 
metropolitan society. This is a phenomenon 
with which you are all familiar: the central 
city and the satellites. The evidence is such 
to date that the persistence of numerous 
satellites for years to come is probable. Con- 
solidation and federation of local units with- 
in metropolitan areas are not likely to de- 
velop readily for a variety of economic, so- 
cial, and political reasons. Meanwhile more 
great metropolitan authorities may come 
into being to deal with port development, 
mass transit, water and sewerage, for in- 
stance. 

Managers will do well to keep an open 
mind with reference to these forces and pro- 
posed solutions whether they be federated 
supergovernments or metropolitan agencies 
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limited in function. The need for horizontal 
intergovernmental relations between com- 
munities in metropolitan areas is growing. 
In time, these interlocal relations may be 
just as important to a manager’s life as ver- 
tical intergovernmental relations with state 
and federal governments are today. 

Since the inception of council-manager 
gover. nent, policy has become a more com- 
plex problem in our cities. It is no longer 
merely a question of keeping politics out of 
administration through effective manage- 
ment. The council-manager plan was origi- 
nally a reform device, and its efficacy as such 
has long since been demonstrated. Adminis- 
trative management issues will always be 
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with us in finance, personnel, purchasing, 
policing, fire fighting, public works, and 
utilities. 

But critical policy questions push increas- 
ingly to the fore. For example: the redevel- 
opment of downtown business districts, ur- 
ban renewal and public housing, traffic 
strangulation and mass transportation, pro- 
grams for youth and for the aged. The public 
has come to expect effective administrative 
operations under managers and is likely to 
judge management increasingly by the ef- 
forts to resolve critical problems within com- 
munities. Every year you must demonstrate 
anew the workability of the council-man- 
ager plan, for the public is a hard taskmaster 


Education for Public Complexity 


By HARLAN CLEVELAND* 
Dean, Maxwell Graduate School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, 
Syracuse University 


Address presented at the 45th annual conference of the International City Managers’ 
Association in St. Louis, Missouri, on October 27, 1959. 


in New Haven the other day, and hav- 

ing in mind the astonishing vigor of that 
city’s attack on its redevelopment problem, 
I asked the driver what he thought of it. 

**A little of this progress we can stand,” 
he replied, “but please—not too much.” 

Later that same week I ran across a com- 
ment by Robert Oppenheimer, in a speech 
he gave in New York last spring, which sug- 
gested that the taxi-driver spoke for the 
mood of America in 1959. 

“If we think back a hundred years,” said 
Dr. Oppenheimer, “‘or to the days when our 
country was founded, there has been for us 
a large and ominous change. This is the 
change in the robustness, the vigor, and the 
inclusiveness of what we may call the public 
sector of our lives, of what we all have in 


if TOOK a taxi from the railroad station 


* Eprror’s Note: Dean Cleveland was gradu- 
ated from Princeton and was a Rhodes Scholar at 
Oxford. He spent 14 years in federal government 
service and with international agencies. From 1953 
to 1956 he was executive editor and then publisher 
of The Reporter magazine. He succeeded Paul 
Appleby at the Maxwell Graduate School in 1956. 


common, what we can talk to each other 
about. .. . I am not wise enough,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to know all that has contributed to 
this change; in part it is the vastness of our 
country and our people; [but] in part it is the 
great fact that our inherited institutions do not fit 
the present very well... .” 


INHERITED INSTITUTIONS 


You who preside over the public sector of 
our lives are in a better position than any of 
the rest of us to judge whether our inherited 
institutions do or don’t fit what Jimmy 
Durante used to call “da conditions dat pre- 
vail.”” Once before in our municipal history, 
when our inherited institutions of local gov- 
ernment seemed to be failing badly, there 
were pioneers who saw the wisdom of new 
institutions, and your profession was born. 
I don’t have to remind this audience that the 
Maxwell School of Syracuse, home of the 
nation’s first graduate program in public ad- 
ministration, was a direct outgrowth of that 
crusade for better city government in the first 
quarter of this century, a crusade which 
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came to be symbolized by the council-man- 
ager form of municipal organization. 

But now, with more than half the nation’s 
cities run by city managers, you can be said 
to have “arrived.” Judging from the profes- 
sional literature these days, you are not very 
comfortable about your success. For in this 
world of rapid change those who have “ar- 
rived’? must decide where they are going 
next. And so do we in the universities, for it 
is our enviable task to educate your succes- 
sors in office. 


THE METROPOLITAN PROBLEM 

The destiny of any group—city managers 
are no exception—depends on whether its 
leadership really believes that its “big mo- 
ment”’ is still in its future. In urban govern- 
ment we know only too well where we are 
going next. We are going toward new forms 
of government to handle those new prob- 
lems in management which are usually 
lumped together as “the metropolitan prob- 
lem.” It’s going to be an exciting trip, and 
a bumpy one. As the script-writer said to the 
Hollywood producer, “The story starts with 
an earthquake, then works up to a climax!” 

This is why we have started this year, at 
the Maxwell School, a research and teaching 
program in the field of metropolitan govern- 
ment—to help develop the ideas and grow 
the people who can provide the political and 
administrative leadership of America’s ur- 
ban future. 

We tell our students that apart from the 
problem of international peace, the crisis of 
the “inflated metropolis” is probably the 
single most important issue that faces Ameri- 
cans in the third quarter of the 20th century. 
It is already the brightest new plaything of 
the social scientists. The chaotic state of 
urbanism in the United States—and in most 
other countries too—furnishes an outstand- 
ing example of a field in which the social 
complexities brought on by revolutionary 
technology have outraced our capacity to 
invent and man social and political insti- 
tutions. 

We tell our students that the problem is 
already well ahead of our best efforts to 
meet it. Our 100,000 units of local govern- 
ment are too numerous, too small in area, 
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and too narrow in function to govern effec- 
tively. We all have more babies and drive 
more automobiles than ever before, to the 
despair of demographers and traffic en- 
gineers alike. We insist on more public serv- 
ices and better schools than we or any other 
people have ever had before in the history 
of mankind. We have trouble funding these 
demands because we persist in the illusion 
that anything bought in a private store must 
be nobler than anything bought for us by a 
public body with the public revenues it col- 
lects from all of us. And, as Robert M. 
Hutchins has said, ““Our real problems are 
concealed from us by our current remark- 
able prosperity, which results in part from 
the production of arms we do not expect to 
use and in part from our new way of getting 
rich, which is to buy things from one an- 
other that we do not want at prices we can- 
not pay on terms we cannot meet because 
of advertising we do not believe.” 


EFFICIENCY AND VALUES 


We tell our students that maybe it was 
once enough for an administrator to be in 
love with efficiency, but now he has to be in 
love with complexity too. It used to be said 
of British colonial administrators that they 
merely had to know how “to put down a 
note in the office and a riot in the field.”” The 
modern American manager is more likely to 
have to put down his notes in the field—per- 
haps in a taxi, between public appearances 
before civic groups—and, in his office, to 
grapple with a riot of administrative con- 
fusion. 

Once it was possible (we tell the manag- 
ers of the future) for professional managers 
to believe that they could leave to the poli- 
ticians the arguments over values, over what 
to be efficient about. Now the career admin- 
istrator is deeply immersed in the policy 
kind of politics. Like it or not, he becomes a 
leader in the new phase of building metro- 
politan institutions that fit the present. For 
the metropolitan crisis is centrally a crisis of 
executive leadership, of governmental struc- 
ture and authority, and of political imagi- 
nation. 

Above all, of imagination. For the key to 
action on the inflated metropolis is the crea- 
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tive use of public authority on a scale com- 
mensurate with the problems which indus- 
trial technology and confident parents have 
brought to the nation’s cities. What is need- 
ed, of course, is an institutional framework 
which can treat the metropolitan region as 
a whole, for those purposes requiring metro- 
wide attention. 

On this proposition you would find wide 
agreement in many communities; yet there 
is universal hesitation to raise the whole 
metropolitan problem at once. Generalized 
exhortations to action are well received. But 
action takes the form of an attack on the 
traffic problem, the water problem, the 
sewage problem, the duplication of police 
and fire services, the elimination of the most 
obvious unsightly slums, or an application 
for federal money to build a hospital— 
attempts, that is, to climb the trees rather 
than plan the forest. 

The metropolitan problem thus has some- 
thing in common with other great American 
anxieties—the population boom, the crisis 
in education, the dilemma of nuclear weap- 
ons, the reinvigoration of our national eco- 


nomic growth, the delicate task of building 
institutions overseas. That something is a 


woefully inadequate supply of ‘“‘fore- 

thought” about the situation as a whole. 
Who is to provide this forethought? Our 

“‘leaders,”’ of course. And who are they? 


CHANGING LEADERSHIP PATTERN 


1. Historically, most of the community 
leadership in American cities, has been pro- 
vided by businessmen and lawyers. But 
among businessmen and lawyers, property 
owners have predominated. Now it’s differ- 
ent. Business managers who own no property, 
who may even live over in the next county, 
become important even if their enterprises 
are owned 150 or even 1,500 miles away. 
Moreover there is a conscious effort on the 
part of more and more national corporations 
to project their local managers into com- 
munity leadership roles, in order to create 
cities in which their businesses will flourish 
and their employees will jenjoy living. 

2. Businessmen and iness lawyers are 
no longer the predominant factor in the 
leadership equation. Mofe and more other 
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groups are muscling in on the top com- 
munity jobs: women voters, publishers and 
broadcasters, social work executives, clergy- 
men, professors, school administrators, and 
career political executives who manage 
water and transit authorities and the like. 

3. More and more, nearly any major ac- 
tion that needs to be taken by a community 
requires a deep involvement with, and there- 
fore a deep understanding of, the staggering 
complexity of intergovernmental adminis- 
tration. To build a community hospital is 
not just a question of raising money, but of 
tapping the federal government for Hill- 
Burton funds and working with state agen- 
cies in the fields of health, welfare, and medi- 
cal education. Experts in the complicated 
governmental maneuvering known as public 
administration therefore begin to have an 
influence which is wholly unjustified by their 
property valuation or their bank accounts. 

4. The pluralism of community leader- 
ship and the public-interest nature of the 
problems to be solved places a special pre- 
mium on dynamic folitical leadership. I 
don’t mean by “‘political’’ only or even pri- 
marily the leadership of professional party 
politicians. Sometimes, though infrequently, 
the “pols” are something more than as- 
sistants to the real community leaders. I 
mean, instead, the folk with ability to visual- 
ize and dramatize needs and talent to build 
durable institutions to meet them, whether 
they’ happen to be mayors or doctors or 
lawyers or corporation vice-presidents or 
clubwomen—or city managers. 

I mean the people who know that the 
trouble with our inherited urban institutions 
is not a lack of facts, who can pick and 
choose those facts that are relevant, who 
know that every fact that can be dug up by 
a researcher is not (as Max Ascoli has put it) 
born equal, with an inalienable right to be 
taken into account. 

Leadership in policy politics is above all 
reserved for those men and women in each 
community who 

—feel a primary loyalty to the public in- 
terest. They do not, for this purpose, have 
to be on the public payroll, but it helps. 

—are not afraid to pick a direction in 
which to move and to persuade others to 
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come along. You cannot be both “neutral” 
and effective in the new kind of policy poli- 
tics. At best you can be, as we used to say at 
The Reporter, “always objective but never 
impartial.” 

—have a vocation to lead. With things 
getting more complex all the time, that 
means something more than shouting from 
the housetops; it implies an expertness in 
putting experts together to make something 
happen. 

If these are the qualifications for leader- 
ship in our civic affairs, small wonder that 
the professional administrators are inherit- 
ing the earth—not because they are meek 
but because they are not. The bottleneck in 
this urban destiny of ours is the supply of 
those “‘gifted generalists” which the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund report on education 
(The Pursuit of Excellence) found to be more 
lacking than scientists or technicians, those 
men and women who have some under- 
standing of administrative process, who are 
challenged rather than repelled by com- 
plexity. 


PREPARATION FOR LEADERSHIP 


It is for the exciting tasks of public re- 
sponsibility that we educators presume to 
prepare the generation of career adminis- 
trators to come. We are not at all sure we 
know how to do it, we’re just sure it has to 
be done. And we feel that the nation will be 
able to stand more than “a little progress” 
if we do two things that universities are prob- 
ably best equipped to do. 

The first is to theorize, to generalize from 
specific case-by-case experience. The field of 
public administration is full of interesting 
stories about real experience in government 
management, stories that trail off into 
silence just before the author gets to the 
place where he might explain what his 
story means in general. The metropolitan 
surveys which are going on in most of the 
nation’s larger cities sometimes seem de- 
signed to prove how different each city is 
from every other city. 

The questions for consideration are the 
large ones. What, for example, is the direct 
relationship between Washington and the 
cities doing to our federal system? What new 
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governmental forms should emerge in our 
metropolitan area that will match the coun- 
cil-manager idea of a generation ago in its 
ability to challenge the imagination of whole 
communities? The prophet of metropoli- 
tanism has yet to be heard from. Until more 
scholars wrench themselves loose from their 
local community and provide us with some 
sense of direction, the city-by-city approach 
to urbanism is bound to be, as a Chinese 
proverb has it, “Big noise on stairs, nobody 
coming down.” 

Beyond exposing them early to the need 
for theory as well as for “the facts,” there is 
something else we can do for the next gen- 
eration of managers. We can help them de- 
velop a positive attitude toward complexity, 
so that they plunge in joyously rather than 
stand timidly on the sidelines of community 
leadership. We can help them understand 
early that the administrator’s task is not to 
make peace among the contending experts 
but to make sure there is enough tension 
among them to produce out of their vigor- 
ous advocacy a solution to each problem 
that takes into account all the relevant fac- 
tors—a solution, moreover, saturated with 
the public interest, that ingredient in every 
decision which is the public administrator’s 
unique contribution. 

No matter how hard our students study, 
some of them will never get the idea. It’s 
quite possible to study harmony successfully 
and still be unable to make music. But most 
of them—four out of every five, judging 
from a survey of our alumni since 1924— 
will make administrative music as profes- 
sional public servants, and we will be able to 
tell just how well they are doing. Just as the 
performance of a musician can be critically 
judged by an intelligent listener who isn’t 
tone deaf, so also the success of the “experts 
in the process of putting experts together to 
make something happen’”’ is in some sense 
measurable. For executive leaders the cri- 
terion of success was laid down more than 
2,500 years ago by Lao Tse (604-531 B.c.): 


. . . of a good leader, who talks little, 
When his work is done, his aim is fufilled, 
They will all say, “We did this ourselves.” 
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Managers Told Cities Must 
Prepare for Future 


RBAN areas must prepare for a future 

marked by continued rapid population 
increase in metropolitan areas. This was a 
recurrent theme at the 45th annual confer- 
ence of the International City Managers’ 
Association held in St. Louis, October 25 
through 28. The attendance included 517 
city and county managers among the 939 
registrants. They heard more than 90 speak- 
ers at general and concurrent sessions. 

The setting for future growth was de- 
lineated by Philip M. Hauser, chairman of 
the Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago. He traced population trends which 
indicate considerable urban growth, partic- 
ularly in suburban areas. By 1985, the met- 
ropolitan population may almost double 
that of 1950. 

Lynn A. Stiles, economist for the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Chicago, said that increas- 
ing demand for revenue will most likely re- 
sult in expansion of locally shared state 
taxes. However Patrick Healy Jr., executive 
director of the American Municipal Associ- 
ation, said that state aid will be limited be- 
cause of the desire to maintain competitive 
tax structures in order to attract industry. 
Healy predicted that the trend toward more 
federal aid to cities would continue. 

Population growth in metropolitan areas 
will be translated into public works, accord- 
ing to Robert D. Bugher, executive director 
of the American Public Works Association. 
He urged managers to think seriously about 
the adequacy of their public works person- 
nel and organization to meet the demands 
of the future. 

Dennis O’Harrow, executive director of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
predicted that metropolitan planning agen- 
cies will increase. He also said that one of 
the challenges of the future is that of provid- 
ing flexibility in zoning controls, while at the 
same time maintaining enough rigidity to 
achieve community goals. 


W. K. Willman, city manager of Pontiac, 
Michigan, was elected president of ICMA. 
Regional vice presidents elected for two- 
year terms were David D. Rowlands, Taco- 
ma, Washington; Russell W. Rink, Toledo, 
Ohio; W. Morgan Works, Corsicana, Texas; 
Gilbert W. Ray, Fayetteville, North Caro- 
lina; and Joseph R. Coupal, Jr., Bangor, 
Maine. 

Elected to honorary membership were 
Edward F. Dow, head of the Department of 
Government, University of Maine; Edwin 
O. Stene, chairman of the City Manage- 
ment Training Committee, University of 
Kansas; and Stephen B. Sweeney, director 
of the Fels Institute of Local and State Gov- 
ernment, University of Pennsylvania. 

Four city managers who completed 25 
years of service during the past year were 
awarded 25-year certificates: Clarence H. 
Elliott, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Don C. 
McMillan, Pasadena, California; C. A. 
Miller, Saginaw, Michigan; and L. L. 
Williams, Crystal City, Texas. 


Bus System Reverses Trend 
from Mass Transit 


T’S socially acceptable to ride the buses 
in Santa Monica, California. Just about 
everybody does it. This was not always the 
case. Aslateas 1954 the city-owned bus system 
was following a national trend, with revenue 
losses of 6 to 8 per cent each year, sometimes 
as high as $15,000 a month. But during the 
year ending June 30, 1959, the system had a 
net profit of $196,317 on a gross revenue of 
$1,843,248—a rare 10.5 per cent profit. 
This renaissance in bus riding resulted 
from an intensive campaign to woo back the 
passengers who had been drifting away. It 
involved not only advertising but also a 
long-range public relations campaign. 
Aimed at the potential non-rush hour pa- 
tron, the campaign gained the support of 
retail merchants. Internally, it stressed 
better maintenance, cleaner buses, and 
courteous drivers in full uniforms. The ob- 
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jective was to raise the prestige of the bus 
line to the point where it would not be con- 
sidered a social error to be seen on the bus. 
The Santa Monica system has 100 buses 
(73 purchased since 1953) operating over 
10 routes (90 one-way route miles, two- 
thirds of which are in the city of Los 
Angeles). The local fare is 15 cents with 
seven tokens for $1. There is also a 5-cent 
extra fare zone on the longer routes. 
Advertising was based on a positive ap- 
proach to bus riding. Emphasis was always 
placed on the “Big Swing to the Big Blue 
Buses.” One of the features of the campaign 
was to send printed schedules and announce- 
ments to all persons requesting information 
about a particular bus arrival or departure. 
Where feasible, this information was de- 
livered directly to the home of the person 
making the inquiry by a uniformed field 
service supervisor. The expanding service 
has been publicized extensively in local 
newspapers and on television. Hollywood 
personalities have attracted attention to the 
system by presenting safety awards to bus 
drivers. While one-half of 1 per cent of 
gross revenue was allocated to advertising, 
the amount actually spent has been closer 
to one-third of 1 per cent. Despite the low 
expenditure the campaign has been success- 
ful in keeping the bus system in the public 
spotlight.—WiLuiAmM F. FarRELL, transpor- 
tation superintendent, Santa Monica. 


Establishes One-Man Marine 
Police Patrol 


AN INCREASE of boating activity on the 
Upper Niagara River this past sum- 
mer threatened to become a major safety 
hazard. Poor boating manners, especially on 
creeks in residential areas, also became a 
problem. As a result a marine patrol was 
established by the Niagara Falls, New York, 
Police Department to enforce the city boat- 
ing ordinance and the state navigation law. 

The one-man patrol operated on week- 
ends, holidays, and occasional week-day 
evenings. The patrolman uses his own 18- 
foot outboard cruiser and cooperates with a 
nearby Coast Guard unit which also checks 
the Niagara Falls area. 
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The major aim of the marine patrol is 
education and service, but, when necessary, 
stronger enforcement is used. To make the 
boating public familiar with more important 
provisions of local and state laws, a pam- 
phlet prepared by the city was distributed to 
boatmen. It contained provisions of the city 
and state laws pertaining to small boat 
operation. The city ordinance sets speed 
limits of five miles per hour on creeks, 
canals, rivers, or channel systems within the 
city, and 12 miles per hour in open-bay 
channel systems within the jurisdiction of 
the city. A boat towing water skiers must 
have at least two people in it. Accidents 
causing injury, death, or damage to prop- 
erty must be reported to the police.— 
Ravtpu A. DeSantis, administrative assist- 
ant, Niagara Falls. 


City Allows Additional Fire 
Alarm Connections 


IDESPREAD connection of private 

fire alarm systems to the city’s fire 
alarm circuit is now permitted in Tacoma, 
Washington. Previously only one commer- 
cial fire alarm service had an auxiliary hook- 
up. 

The standards for auxiliary connections 
are specified in a resolution adopted by 
the city council. The fire chief must deter- 
mine whether the proposed connections are 
likely to cause false alarms or result in over- 
loading of the fire alarm circuit. The follow- 
ing regulations are in effect: 

1. The proposed private fire alarm signal 
system must be approved by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters, the Washington 
Surveying and Rating Bureau, and the 
Tacoma fire chief. 

2. The system must continually meet the 
standards of the fire chief and the two fire 
insurance organizations. 

3. The private alarm system must be 
covered by a monthly inspection and main- 
tenance contract with an agency licensed 
by the city, provided, however, that the 
contract be approved by the fire chief. (At 
the same time, the city adopted an ordinance 
licensing and regulating those persons en- 
gaged in the business of selling, installing, 
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maintaining, or repairing fire detection and 
alarm equipment.) 

4. The owner or user of the private fire 
alarm system must file an insurance policy 
indicating the city is protected for each 
accident or occurrence in connection with 
the operation of the fire alarm systems. 

5. The owner or user of the private system 
must file a waiver of any claim or action 
for damages arising out of the connection. 

6. The private fire alarm system must 
be open to the inspection of the fire depart- 
ment at any time. 

7. The city manager may order the re- 
moval of the connection if any of the regula- 
tions are not met. 

8. The city shall receive reimbursement 
for the actual cost of the initial hook-up 
(minimum $50), and a monthly line service 
charge of $7.50. Charitable institutions are 
exempt from the monthly service charge. 
No charge is made to the owner or user 
of a private fire alarm system using a private 
leased wire direct to fire alarm headquarters. 


Bond Issue Approvals at Lowest 
Amount since 1955 


OTERS approved somewhat more 

than $700,000,000 in state and local 
bond issues in referenda appearing on bal- 
lots on November 3. The Daily Bond Buyer 
described the amount as the smallest since 
1955. 

By dollar amount, 57 per cent of the 
bonds were approved. Distorting the picture 
was decisive rejection of a controversial 
$500,000,000 school construction bond pro- 
posal in New York City. Representing in 
dollar terms about 40 per cent of the total 
amount before the voters, it was presented 
to a state-wide vote because it required a 
change in the state constitution. 

Substantial issues were approved in Chi- 
cago ($66 million for street lighting, sewers, 
bridges, piers, municipal buildings, and a 
fire alarm system for schools) and in Phila- 
delphia ($33 million for sewer and water 
systems and other projects). San Francisco’s 
plans for its civic auditorium and Ferry 
Park development ($9.3 million) were 
given the go-ahead, but a $1.8 million issue 
for a Palace of Fine Arts was rejected. 
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Among the smaller issues up for a vote 
were water and sewer issues in Ennis, Texas, 
totaling $800,000. The campaign to win 
community acceptance of the expansion of 
facilities was marked by a town meeting on 
the question and a citizens’ campaign which 
led to three-to-one approval. 

In Aurora, Colorado, a $400,000 financial 
program for improvement of city parks and 
purchase of new park sites was approved. An 
unusual feature of the balloting was a second 
referendum on whether the city council 
should lease a hospital from a private group 
and operate it as a municipal hospital. The 
vote was 2,207 for and 1,189 against. 


City Charter Provides for 
Cultural Commission 
OTERS in Gilroy, California, recently 
adopted a city charter which provides 
for a city administrator, a directly elected 


‘ mayor, and a library and cultural commis- 


sion. 

Among the new duties for the library and 
cultural commission will be to: (1) advise the 
city council and the city administrator on 
art, literature, music, and other cultural ac- 
tivities; (2) recommend programs to the city 
council and city administrator on cultural 
activities which will contribute to better use 
of the leisure time of the citizens; (3) pro- 
mote the preservation of historic sites, land- 
marks, and other objects pertaining to the 
history of the city; and (4) supervise the 
operation of any museum that may be 
established by city council. 

The charter eliminates all elective offices 
except mayor and council. Administrative 
organization of the city is left flexible, and 
the charter provides only for the offices of 
city administrator, city attorney, and city 
clerk. Other departments, agencies, and 
offices will be created by ordinance. 

The mayor is designated as head of the 
city for all political, representative, and 
ceremonial purposes. He is responsible for 
recommending city policies and programs 
to council; representing council in its rela- 
tionships with civic groups; and, upon 
direction of council, with other govern- 
mental agencies; and interpreting policies, 
programs, and needs of the city government. 
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Two Metro Proposals Lose in 
November Elections 


OTERS in November elections re- 

jected steps toward metropolitan gov- 
ernment in Cleveland and St. Louis while 
upholding the metropolitan charter in 
Miami. Other election results included one 
adoption and one rejection of county char- 
ters and several adoptions of the council- 
manager plan. 

Metropolitan Areas. The Dade County 
(Miami), Florida, metropolitan charter re- 
mained unaltered as voters rejected five 
amendments to return the offices of sheriff 
and assessor to elected status and to reduce 
the number of commission members from 
its present 11 to either five, seven, or nine. 

Voters in Cuyahoga County (Cleveland), 
Ohio, and St. Louis County, Missouri, re- 
jected metropolitan-type proposals. The 
Cuyahoga proposal sought establishment of 
a county “metropolitan assembly” of 19 
members, nine elected at large and 10 from 
five districts, and a directly elected execu- 
tive. The metropolitan government would 
have had authority for sanitary sewage 
treatment and trunk sewers, trunk storm 
sewers, metropolitan roads and highways, 
mass transit, air and water pollution control, 
metropolitan area planning, and other 
area-wide services. 

The Metropolitan District of St. Louis 
would have had jurisdiction for seven area- 
wide services: expressway traffic control, 
mass transit, police communications and 
records, civil defense, land-use planning, 
industrial development, and sewers and 
drainage. 

On October 6, voters in Albuquerque and 
Bernalillo County, New Mexico, defeated 
city-county consolidation by lopsided mar- 
gins of two to one inside the city and 20 to 
one outside the city. On April 9, Knoxville 
and Knox County, Tennessee, decisively re- 
jected a consolidated government charter. 
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In Montreal, however, a metropolitan 
corporation was established in early 1959 
to provide a limited number of area-type 
services and to facilitate intergovernmental 
agreements for municipal services. 

County Charters. Voters in Lucas County 
(Toledo), Ohio, and Erie County (Buffalo), 
New York, voted on charters to establish 
elected county executives. The vote in Lucas 
County was almost two to one against. 
Voters in Erie County approved their new 
charter by substantial majorities in all 
areas. In addition to the county executive, 
the charter provides for an elected comptrol- 
ler and new departments of finance and 
public works. 

Transit. The future of New Jersey com- 
muter railroad service remained in doubt as 
voters soundly rejected a proposal to ap- 
portion $430 million in excess funds of the 
New Jersey Turnpike among communities 
so they could reduce local property taxes 
on the carriers. 

Des Moines, Iowa, voters on September 
29 rejected a proposal for the city to set up 
a municipal transit system, either through 
purchase or condemnation of an existing 
privately owned system. A study had indi- 
cated that the private firm “cannot long 
continue because of its financial condition.” 
The proposal included authority for the city 
to issue $3.5 million in revenue bonds. 

Other Actions. Other actions taken by 
voters at November elections included: au- 
thorizing local governments to finance 
projects or services jointly in New York 
state; rejecting a limited reapportionment 
amendment in Florida; adopting the coun- 
cil-manager plan in six cities to bring the 
grand total to 1,675 in the United States 
and Canada; and sustaining the council- 
manager plan in Worcester, Massachusetts, 
and Toledo, Ohio. 
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New Subdivision Requirements 

AND ssubdividers in Norwalk, California, 
may be required to pay fees to the city four 
times during the course of development. A new 
subdivision ordinance provides for the payment 
of: (1) a filing fee ($50 plus $1.50 for each lot) 
when the tentative map is submitted; (2) a check- 
ing fee ($50 plus $2 per lot) when the final map 
is submitted; (3) a deposit to cover the anticipat- 
ed costs of inspections of improvements; and (4) a 
lot division filing fee ($25) when one tract is 
divided into less than four parcels. The ordinance 
also requires dedication of rights-of-way for 
storm water drainage and flood areas of streams. 
Development of areas that are dangerous be- 
cause of geological conditions or flooding is re- 
stricted. ... Howard County, Maryland, locat- 
ed midway between Washington and Baltimore, 
has adopted a policy for preserving undeveloped 
land for parks and open spaces. Real estate sub- 
dividers will be asked to donate specific land par- 
cels such as narrow strips along stream valleys 
which usually would be unsuitable for home 
building. The county commissioners also will 
have the right to make specific requests of devel- 
opers when reviewing individual plans. Land 
thus acquired will be taken off the tax rolls, and 
the county government will assume maintenance. 


Utility News 

A Euclid, Ohio, city ordinance requiring that 
high voltage electric lines be placed under- 
ground was upheld recently by a five-to-four 
vote of the state supreme court. The ordinance 
applies to all lines carrying more than 33,000 
volts. The utility company contended that under- 
ground installation was unnecessary because the 
lines involved would pass through an industrial 
area and did not constitute any greater safety 
hazard than lower-voltage lines (State ex rel. 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Co. v. City of Euclid, 
159 N.E. 2d 756).... Norwich, Connecticut, 
voters rejected a proposal to sell the municipal 
electric system to a private utility. The vote was 
2,919 to 1,904. .. . Telephone emergency alarm 
systems rented by municipalities and other 
governmental agencies are subject to regulation 
by the New York State Public Service Commis- 


sion, a state appellate court ruling says. The tele- 
phones are placed in unlocked boxes on streets in 
public places for use by policemen, firemen, and 
other public employees, both for routine and 
emergency reporting, and by members of the 
general public to report fires, accidents, and 
similar occurrences. The court upheld a ruling 
of the commission that the service furnished is 
telephonic communication in the normal, com- 
mon, and accepted sense of the statutory term. 
Gamewell Co. v. New York Public Service Commission, 
188 NYS 2d 107. 


Financial Activities 

The Municipal Finance Officers Association 
has awarded certificates of conformance to stand- 
ards for financial reporting to five cities. The 
cities are Waco, Texas; Columbia, Missouri; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; St. Louis Park, Minnesota; 
and Springfield, Missouri. MFOA noted that St. 
Louis Park earned the certificate on its first at- 
tempt. . . . Social security wage reports and con- 
tribution returns for political subdivisions must 
now be made to the appropriate state agency on 
or before the end of the month following the cal- 
endar quarter for which the reports and returns 
are made. This is an extension of 15 days... . 
Glendale, California, has established a reserve 
fund for equipment purchase with level annual 
expenditures. An amount equal to the estimated 
depreciation charges on equipment'will be trans- 
ferred to the new fund... . Bangor, Maine, has 
completed a study of employee pay and fringe 
benefits designed to analyze changes since the 
last study in 1955, particularly the effects of 
adoption of social security. 


Attorneys Back Obscenity Fight 

Municipal attorneys, meeting at the annual 
conference of the National Institute of Municipal 
Law Officers in Pittsburgh, offered their assist- 
ance to “‘all federal, state, and local officials and 
agencies in the drafting of legislation that will 
meet all constitutional tests” so as to eliminate 
sale and distribution of obscene, pornographic 
literature and crime comic books. They also sup- 
ported uniform legislation to make mandatory 
the use of chemical tests for intoxication in all 
cases where drunken driving is charged. 
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Cities Have Economic Role 

The economic health of Michigan communi- 
ties probably lies more in their own hands than 
in the hands of any or all of the agencies of the 
state as a whole, according to a study of the 
potentials and problems of the Michigan econ- 
omy. Entitled What’s Ahead for Michigan? (see 
City Hall Bookshelf), the study says that pro- 
vision of community services is high on the list of 
those local responsibilities which bear directly 
on the objectives of economic development. Over- 
all level of local taxes should not be reduced if it 
means a reduction in the level of services in the 
hope of attracting industry; the kinds of taxes 
and the relative impact of taxes on industry merit 
serious consideration, the report says. The prop- 
erty tax presents serious problems concerning the 
relative assessment of industrial property and 
uniformity of assessment in general. Zoning for 
industry is of the utmost importance. Industrial 
firms are reluctant to obtain a plant site and then 
attempt to get it rezoned for their use. A spirit of 
cooperativeness on the part of local government 
in making such facilities as sewers and water 
available to new industries is indispensable. To 
an increasing extent, communities are develop- 
ing “‘industrial parks” in which sites and facili- 
ties for industry are made available in advance of 
need. 

Films Available to Cities 

A 23-minute, magnetic, color-sound film (16- 
mm) has been made about the experimental 
pedestrian mall set up in Grand Haven, Michi- 
gan, during the summer of 1958. It may be 
secured from the Chamber of Commerce, 1 
Washington Street, Grand Haven. The charge 
is $10 per showing. ... Underwriters’ Labora- 
tories, Inc., has prepared a 16mm color-sound 
film, Building for Safety. Available from any re- 
gional office of Underwriters Laboratories, the 
13-minute film is available without cost (except 
return mailing and insurance) and is described 
as being of special interest to building officials 
and school authorities. Orders should be placed 
at least six weeks in advance of showing date. . . . 
Philadelphia has issued a film version of its 
annual report, ““The Road Ahead—Milestone 3.” 
The 12-minute sound, black and white 16 mm 
film may be obtained from the office of City 
Representative Frederick R. Mann, room 201, 
city hall. . . . The Humane Society of the United 
States has produced a color film strip (57 frames) 
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suggesting steps to be taken to halt surplus ani- 
mal breeding, including strong recommenda- 
tions for substantially higher license fees for un- 
spayed female dogs as an economic inducement 
for spaying. The filmstrip and 12-inch, 12-minute 
record may be rented or purchased from the 
Society, 111 E Street, N.W., Washington 4, D.C. 


Municipal Taxation 

Frankfort, Kentucky, has adopted a 1 per 
cent occupation and business tax. The tax will 
be withheld by employers from gross earnings; 
self-employed persons and business will be re- 
quired to file returns. Some 4,000 state employees 
who work in Frankfort but reside elsewhere will 
be among those affected. . . . St. Louis, Missouri, 
has increased the city’s earning tax rate from 
one-half of 1 to 1 per cent. The increase was 
approved in a referendum. . . . A new Illinois 
law permits counties to impose a retailers’ oc- 
cupation (sales) tax of one-half of 1 per cent 
in unincorporated areas. Since 1955 more than 
1,000 Illinois cities and villages have adopted 
sales taxes. 


Study Youth of City 

Santa Monica, California, has been designated 
as a “demonstration community” for the Youth 
Studies Center of the University of Southern 
California. With a population of 75,000, Santa 
Monica was selected as a representative cross 
section of the total Los Angeles metropolitan 
area. The extensive research program will in- 
clude collection of information about the city’s 
growth, population, housing, delinquency, and 
youth agencies; the efforts being made to identify 
and treat socially disturbing behavior; and the 
ways in which the community uses its authority 
to deal with the adolescent. 


Officials Like Trash Baskets 


A survey of 78 cities with populations of 
100,000 or more indicates that officials fee] that 
trash receptacles are of definite value in helping 
to maintain litter-free streets and sidewalks. The 
survey was conducted by the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and Service, University of Oregon. 
All but seven of the cities which responded 
use receptacles. Types and sizes of the containers 
vary, but most are steel and the average capacity 
is 35 to 45 gallons. A few cities contract with 
private companies for purchase, collection, and 
maintenance. 
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Administrative Developments 


A department of community recreation has 
been set up by Fremont, California, to coordinate 
all public leisure and aesthetic programs. The 
purpose is to make the programs more effective 
and to save money as well. The department will 
have three divisions: libraries, parks, and recrea- 
tion, each with assigned functions. The depart- 
ment will continue to cooperate with other agen- 
cies, such as schools, a flood control district, and 
the local historical society, to develop a maxi- 
mum program of recreation. . . . The Cordova, 
Alaska (1,165), city council has passed an ordi- 
nance placing municipal utilities under its direct 
control with administration by the city manager. 
A utilities board which formerly supervised such 
services has been re-established as an advisory 
agency... . Concordia, Kansas, has eliminated 
“endowed care” at its municipal cemetery. The 
city found it more practical to give all lots the 
same care and increase the sale price of lots to 
more nearly meet the cost of maintenance. It also 
decided to sell single grave spaces (rather than a 
minimum of two) to better utilize the present 
cemetery area. 


Public Relations Notes 


Wichita, Kansas, has prepared its annual re- 
port for film slide presentation. It consists of 108 
35mm color slides—photos made to record ac- 
tivities and developments in municipal govern- 
ment during 1958. It was presented as a half-hour 
show on a local television station. ... Mount 
Prospect, Illinois, has prepared a pamphlet show- 
ing a totem pole, with divisions representing the 
different percentages of the tax dollar allocated 
to each taxing body... . The Montebello Califor- 
nia News each Thursday carries a column titled 
“Weekly News Letter” written by Earnest D. 
Lindsay, city administrator. . . . Henrico Coun- 
ty, Virginia, has prepared a Guide to Henrico. It 
gives brief summaries of county government oper- 
ations, along with various facts about the non- 
governmental aspects of the area. A brochure 
pointing out historic points of interest to visitors 
also is being distributed. ... Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia, citizen groups have been seeing a series of 
slides showing how their city government works. 
Thus, when a department head is to address a 
local group or present a program, he will have at 
his disposal slides of any department he may 
choose to discuss. .. . A guide to government of 
Fresno, California, has been issued by the League 
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of Women Voters. It gives a brief history of the 
community; lists elected and chief appointed of- 
ficers, their salaries and duties; describes the 
city’s boards, commissions, and special agencies; 
and provides financial, voting, and general infor- 
mation about the city government. The court 
system also is described. . . . El Cajon, Califor- 
nia, has prepared two informative pamphlets for 
general distribution. One is entitled “Why Zon- 
ing?” and discusses the purposes of zoning and 
explains zoning classifications used in the city 
ordinance. The second pamphlet, “City Streets,” 
presents city council policy on street improve- 
ments and describes special assessment district 
procedures. ... The Anaheim, California, city 
newsletter now contains a regular column en- 
titled “What Goes Here?” It lists major con- 
struction projects throughout the city. . . . Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, recently issued a “‘Centennial 
Report of Progress.”’ . . . Palatine, Illinois, was the 
subject of a special supplement in a local news- 
paper recently. 


Downtown Developments 

What has been described as the nation’s 
largest shopping center is due to be completed 
next May in Portland, Oregon. It will cover 56 
city blocks almost at the exact population center 
of the city, but some distance from the present 
central business district, according to Engineering 
News-Record. Two-thirds of the area will be 
utilized for parking 10,000 automobiles, with 
3,500 to be under cover. Vehicular traffic will be 
excluded from the shopping malls. ...The 
Downtown Committee of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has retained a consultant to prepare “a compre- 
hensive program of action” for the central busi- 
ness district. In effect this will be a status ap- 
praisal of a long-term downtown program in 
order to pinpoint areas of needed effort and con- 
solidation of previous results... . Portland, 
Maine, has completed the fourth in a series of 
five studies of its downtown area. The fifth and 
last, to be published in the near future, will con- 
tain a comprehensive plan. . . . A folder describ- 
ing the background, implementation, and design 
of Kalamazoo, Michigan’s two-block pedestrian 
mall has been issued by the city planning depart- 
ment and is being distributed by the Kalama- 
zoo Chamber of Commerce, Downtown Kala- 
mazoo Association, and a paper company. In 
August, Kalamazoo opened the nation’s first 
permanent pedestrian mall by closing central 
business district streets. 
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To Protect Industrial Districts 


The Illinois State Supreme Court has ruled 
that noncumulative zoning is lawful to prevent 
encroachment of residential uses into commer- 
cial and industrial districts. The decision in- 
volved a group of townhouses proposed for devel- 
opment in a commercial district in Morton 
Grove. After the developer had bought the land 
but before construction had started, the zoning 
ordinance was amended to forbid new residential 
construction in commercial and industrial dis- 
tricts. The court sustained the ordinance and 
noted several arguments in favor of the control: 
adverse effects of industrial and commercial areas 
upon residential environment, automobile traffic 
problems, more economical use of municipal 
services, and protection of commercial and in- 
dustrial land from encroachment by incompat- 
ible uses. The court stated that “Industry and 
commerce are also necessary and desirable and 
that a proper environment for them will promote 
the general welfare of the public.” The court 
also ruled, for this case, that the developer could 
go ahead because he had already obtained a 
vested right in the property. (People ex rel. Skokie 
Town House Builders vy. Morton Grove, 157 NE 2d 
23). 

Preretirement Program Works 

A program of preparing employees for retire- 
ment can change attitudes toward retirement, ac- 
cording to E. B. Schultz, personnel staff officer of 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. Speaking at the 
recent annual conference of the Municipal 
Finance Officers Association, he said that re- 
search on the four years of experience with the 
TVA’s program indicates a greater enthusiasm 
and interest in the remaining years of employ- 
ment among those who participate in the prere- 
tirement program. Nonparticipants were almost 
wholly negative in their attitude toward retire- 
ment and merely drifted toward a dreaded 
cessation of employment. 


New Ordinances Adopted 


The Cincinnati City Council has enacted an 
ordinance authorizing reimbursement to water 
meter readers and service men for the purchase of 
their uniforms to a maximum of $65 per year. 
. .. Glendale, California, has amended its taxi- 
cab ordinance to provide an annual permit fee of 
$100 for each parking space at each taxicab stand 
in the city....A new housing code has been 
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adopted by Tacoma, Washington. It contains a 
section consolidating all “‘reasons for declaring 
substandard” a dwelling unit covered by the 
code. A “family” is defined as an individual or 
two or more persons related by blood or mar- 
riage, or a group of not more than five unrelated 
persons living together in a dwelling unit. The 
city health department is responsible for en- 
forcement.... Saint Albans, Vermont, has 
adopted an ordinance regulating refuse collec- 
tion and operation of the municipal landfill. A 
second ordinance establishes fees for use of the 
landfill by private collectors, the fees to cover 
about 40 per cent of the cost of operation. 


Cities Get Together 

Phoenix and Mesa, Arizona, have jointly pur- 
chased 190 acres of land for a water filtration 
plant site. Total cost was $337,321, of which 
$100,000 will be paid by Mesa and the balance 
of $237,321 by Phoenix. The cities will hold title 
to the land in proportion to their investment. 
The water plant, to be built in the near future, 
will have sufficient extra capacity to accommo- 
date other nearby cities that may wish to be 
served later. ... Three New Jersey Cities—Pas- 
saic, Clifton, and Paterson—have agreed to 
finance a $40,000 survey of the feasibility of joint 
garbage collection and disposal. The nine-month 
study will be undertaken by a team from New 
York University’s College of Engineering and 
was prompted by skyrocketing costs in the three 
municipalities. 


‘Typical’? Councilman Uncovered 

A survey of 196 councilmen in 92 cities using 
the council-manager plan has resulted in prepa- 
ration of a “profile” of the typical California 
councilmen. Reporting on the survey in American 
City, Victor E. Barton, city administrator of 
Madera, California, says that a typical council- 
man is under 45 years of age, most likely has re- 
sided at least 20 years in the community, was 
either born or brought up in a council-manager 
city, is college trained (predominantly in political 
science, public administration, law, or engineer- 
ing) and may have received supplemental educa- 
tion in public administration or law. He is either a 
merchant or holds a management post in indus- 
try, has a history of service in civic organizations, 
has served an average of four years on the coun- 
cil, and has no interest in higher political office. 
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Major Metropolitan Study 

The first two of nine projected volumes in the 
New York Metropolitan Region Study have been 
published. The first, Anatomy of a Metropolis, ana- 
lyzes population shifts within the region. The sec- 
ond, Made in New York, presents case studies of 
the garment, printing, and electronics industries 
in the 22-county region including portions of New 
York, New Yersey, and Connecticut. The study 
was undertaken by the Graduate School of Pub- 
lic Administration at Harvard University for the 
Regional Plan Association. The other tentative 
titles will present studies of migration into the 
region, the area’s wage structure, its roles as 
financial and freight-handling centers, its multi- 
plicity of governmental units, its relation to the 
rest of the country, and finally, a summary vol- 
ume indicating prospects for 1985 (see City Hall 
Bookshelf). 


Fire Losses Drop Slightly 


Fire losses in 1958 dropped slightly, but the 
gain was too fractional to be the cause for any 
real celebration, according to the National Fire 
Protection Association. There were approximate- 
ly 1,944,000 fires in 1958, and property loss was 
about $1.3 billion—a drop of 32,000 fires and 
$1.1 million in property loss from 1957. While 
over-all losses were checked slightly, more Ameri- 
can homes went up in smoke than ever before. 
Principal causes of building fires were defective 
heating and cooking equipment and careless 
smoking. Fires in manufacturing plants and edu- 
cational buildings dropped substantially. Hospi- 
tals and other institutions made slight gains. Fire 
losses in aircraft and petrol facilities (other than 
service stations) rose sharply. There were 21,000 
fires of incendiary or suspicious origin, an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over 1957. 


Research Bureaus Organized 

Five governmental research bureaus have 
been organized recently, three at state universi- 
ties and two citizen-supported organizations. The 
Bureau of Business and Public Research at the 
University of Arizona has been reorganized to 
include the governmental research field. The ex- 
panded staff will include economists, sociologists, 
statisticians, and political scientists. At the Uni- 
versity of Idaho a new Bureau of Public Affairs 
has been established to provide research, library, 
and information service for state and local gov- 
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ernments and to assist in the university graduate 
programs in public administration and political 
science. The new Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search at the University of Rhode Island will 
provide in-service training for government em- 
ployees and study state and local problems. The 
new citizen research organizations are the Gal- 
veston County Research Council, Texas City, 
Texas, and Civic Affairs Research, Muskegon, 
Michigan. 


City Training Programs 

Four suburban San Francisco cities have set 
up a training course for supervisory personnel 
titled ““Municipal Supervisory Relationships.” It 
is being conducted by the College of San Mateo 
and will run for 12 weeks. The college gives two 
units of credit to each student upon successful 
completion. The participating cities are San 
Bruno, Pacifica, Daly City, and South San Fran- 
cisco. .. . All department heads in Montebello, 
California, recently started the International 
City Managers’ Association course on Super- 
visory Methods in Municipal Administration. 
Some 38 employees of all departments also 
are taking a course in simplified municipal ac- 
counting with a local certified public accountant 
as instructor. . . . The Phoenix personnel depart- 
ment and Phoenix Evening College have worked 
out a program leading to an Associate of Arts De- 
gree upon completion of 64 hours of college 
credit. City employees may major in general, 
police, or fire administration. The curriculum 
will include ICMA courses plus basic liberal arts 
courses and specialized courses in the employee’s 
chosen field. 


Reservation of Land 
A report of municipal regulations requiring 
reservation of land in new subdivisions for parks 
has been compiled by the Westchester County, 
New York, Department of Planning. The report, 
Municipal Subdivision Regulations: Reservation of 
Recreational and Open Spaces (see City Hall Book- 
shelf), points out that the county’s municipal re- 
quirements range from virtually none to those 
which explicitly state the percentage of the sub- 
division which must be reserved. Some require 
contributions to a special park-land acquisition 
fund in lieu of land. Under state law, municipali- 
ties may require that a subdivider provide park 
lands “‘of reasonable size for neighborhood play- 

grounds or other recreational uses.” 
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Sickness Related to Vacations 

The time of year very definitely effects sick 
leave usage, according to a new report of the 
Public Personnel Association. Commenting on 
several studies conducted by different agencies, 
the report says that all showed similar patterns: 
heaviest usage in the last three months of the 
winter, decreasing usage in spring continuing 
through summer, and frequently a rather sharp 
rise in the autumn. December in some studies 
showed a drop, with a sharp rise again in Janu- 
ary. The winter upswing is accounted for mainly 
by the increase in respiratory diseases during the 
winter months, but the pattern of use prevails 
even in jurisdictions not subject to rigorous win- 
ter weather. The report attributes the peaks and 
valleys of sick leave usage to “emotional rea- 
sons.” The autumn upswing is a reaction to 
summer vaction time when minor ailments tend 
to be ignored, and the winter peak comes when 
there is at least five months before the summer 
holiday season begins again. The report, titled 
Reducing Sick Leave Abuse, reviews sick leave prac- 
tices and problems, describes present systems of 
control, and offers suggested new approaches to 
control (see City Hall Bookshelf). 


Police Developments 

The second annual exhibit of the Richmond, 
Virginia, Bureau of Police, drew thousands of 
citizens. Every bureau division set up an exhibit 
explaining its purposes, techniques, and equip- 
ment. Policemen gave demonstrations, and police 
dogs and horses went through their paces....A 
California district court of appeals has ruled that 
a police chief, under appropriate circumstances, 
may direct a subordinate to take a “‘lie detector” 
test and that a refusal to comply constitutes in- 
subordination and a reason for dismissal from the 
force (Frazee v. Civil Service Board of the City of 
Oakland, et al., 163 A.C.A. 363, 338 P. 2d 943). 
The court held that “‘It is well recognized that 
polygraph tests are commonly used by law en- 
forcement agencies in the investigation and de- 
tection of crimes and that they have some value 
in such investigation.” ... Cedar Grove and 
Middletown, New Jersey, have authorized psy- 
chiatric examinations in the selection of police 
patrolmen. Cedar Grove will give the examina- 
tions to the top two or three candidates following 
other examinations. Middletown will require 
every applicant to take the tests. 
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Scanning Municipal Budgets 

The joint technical staff of the Nashville City 
Planning Commission and the Davidson County 
Planning Commission has completed capital im- 
provement budgets and programs for the six-year 
period of 1959-65.... The Manhatten Beach, 
California, budget provides for three civilian 
communications clerks who will free three desk 
sergeants for more important police assignments. 
... The Paris, Texas, budget message indicates 
the city hopes to have a sanitary landfill system 
in use by the end of the budget year. . . . Budgets 
also were received from: Long Beach, Norwalk, 
and San Mateo, California; Greenwich, Connec- 
ticut; Fort Lauderdale and Hollywood, Florida; 
Washtenaw County, Michigan; Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania; and Dalhart, Denton, Edinburg, 
and Borger, Texas. 


Street Cleaning Methods 

Roanoke, Virginia, nestled in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains, wants its streets to smell like the 
nearby pine forests. As an experiment, downtown 
streets are being washed occasionally with equip- 
ment using pine-scented detergent. The detergent 
is placed in the water tanks of the street brooms 
at a 40-to-1 ratio. The brooms are followed by 
water flushers which remove the detergent and 
grime. City officials say it is not only good public 
relations but also makes the streets extremely 
clean. Early in 1960, it is hoped, the city will be 
pine scenting its streets twice a month... . 
Hohenwald, Tennessee, uses a fire truck to clean 
streets in the business district every week. The 
double-duty truck is equipped with. a gasoline 
driven pump which is used to flush down the 
streets. 

Skindivers in Demand 

The use of Chicago police skindivers in the 
search for a missing federal circuit court judge 
in Lake Michigan points up an increasing de- 
mand by municipalities for such diving services. 
Cincinnati recently purchased four frogmen-type 
suits for its police department. Made of light- 
weight, rubberized fabric, the suits permit the 
diver to wear heavy woolen clothing underneath 
and to work for a long time in shallow or moder- 
ate depths with the aid of a portable air supply 
unit. Denton, Texas, recently hired two skin 
divers to clear out the water intake at a city 
reservoir. 
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Effect of School Financing 
on Municipal Services 

OLUNTARY cooperation is the key to 

minimizing adverse effects of school financ- 
ing on other local government services. It doesn’t 
make sense for a school district to ignore munici- 
pal financing problems or for municipal finance 
officers to ignore local school financing schedules. 
Coordination must begin at the planning stage to 
time improvement programs to the best advan- 
tage of the community. 

As population increases, the need for schools, 
sewers, streets, water, and recreation go hand in 
hand. Many municipal improvement programs 
are of importance to the school system; renewal 
project demolitions will adversely affect school 
tax revenues, but a successful program will re- 
store tax revenues for both school and munici- 
pality. So will downtown development projects | 
new highways, off-street parking, and other 
municipal improvements which increase assessed 
valuations. 

Cooperative tax billing, tax collection, pur- 
chasing, accounting, and bookkeeping are other 
areas of operating expense in which cooperation 
produces great dividends. Further there are op- 
portunities to avoid duplication of effort, as in 
joint use of building and grounds by schools and 
municipalities for recreational purposes, with 
resulting savings for the public. 

Schools depend on many municipal services. 
If a municipal government comes out a poor sec- 
ond in the request for revenues and doesn’t have 
adequate funds for snow removal, schools can 
lose state aid when schools close. The Chicago 
school fire emphasizes that schools must work 
with city fire prevention services. Similarly, 
schools are directly dependent on other munici- 
pal services such as water, refuse collection, sew- 
age disposal, and, to a lesser degree, police pro- 
tection, recreation, parks, libraries, and mu- 
seums. 

Local government must accept its share of the 
responsibility for solving the problems for schools 
and municipalities. —‘‘Effect of School Financing 
on Other Local Government Services.” By Rob- 
ert P. Aex. Municipal Finance, August, 1959. 


Quantity and Quality Control 
for Meetings 
N THE question of conferences, the battle 
grows heated on the subject of problem- 
solving. The pro-conference forces say it brings 
together many backgrounds to solve complex 
problems which cannot be solved individually; 
it is a training ground for lower management 
teams. 

The anti-conference adherents say large-scale 
use of the conference method produces second- 
class decisions while obscuring the basic trouble: 
lack of method and individual initiative. 

The controlled approach group occupies the 
middle ground. This approach has two aspects: 
police the conference function and provide better 
problem-solving mechanisms. 

Policing means repetitive, skeptical examina- 
tion with remedial action. One man is needed to 
authorize, regulate, summarize, and study the 
results of conferences. There should be certain 
prerequisites to a conference: exact statement of 
the problem, a review of how it was settled the 
last time, a statement of alternatives, and a list of 
proposed attendees who bring some kind of solu- 
tion. With such things before him and his knowl- 
edge of the organization, the conference con- 
troller should be able to determine when a con- 
ference is really necessary and when it should not 
be held. 

The first step in providing better methods 
than conferences is to examine the existing prob- 
lem-solving staff. Their caliber and diversification 
are important, because problems are highly di- 
versified and unusual combinations of talent are 
required by the elements of method construction. 
When adequate methods and procedures have 
been established, the executive staff can concen- 
trate on dealing with the unusually complex, the 
serious, or the unforeseen. In many cases these 
problems will be susceptible to solution by an in- 
telligent, trained manager; in others, the broader 
range of experience and approach possible in a 
carefully selected conference will result in a more 
satisfactory solution.—‘‘Another Conference?” 
By Pilson W. Kelly. The Management Review, 
November, 1959. 
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ANATOMY OF A MertrRopo.is. By Edgar M. 
Hoover and Raymond Vernon. Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
1959. 345pp. $6. (First part of New York 
Metropolitan Region Study. Covers rela- 
tionship of employment to residence, trans- 
portation, and population mobility. See p. 
292.) 


BuILDING AND RELATED Copges THAT May Beg 
ApoPTED BY REFERENCE. Association of Wash- 
ington Cities, University of Washington, 
Seattle 5. 1959. 18pp. $1. (Excellent guide for 
cities in all states.) 


CrrizEns IN URBAN RENEWAL. Sears, Roebuck 
and Company, 925 South Homan Avenue, 
Chicago 7. 1959. 40pp. Single copies free; ad- 
ditional copies 25 cents each. (How to develop 
and maintain widespread citizen support for 
urban renewal. Concise, informative, and at- 
tractively illustrated.) 


CoMPENDIUM OF GOVERNMENT FINANCES. Bureau 
of the Census. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1959. 194pp. $1.25. 
(Detailed financial statistics for state and 
local governments; part of the 1957 Census of 
Governments.) 


Mane 1n New York; Case Stupies iv MEtTRO- 
POLITAN MANUFACTURING. Max Hall, editor. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Massachusetts. 1959. 388pp. $6.75. (Second 
part of New York Metropolitan Region Study; 
covers social and economic factors affecting 
three industries: women’s and children’s ap- 
parel, printing and publishing, and elec- 
tronics. See p. 292.) 


MunicipaAL Suppivision REGULATIONS: RESER- 
VATION OF RECREATION AND OPEN SPACES. 
Westchester County Department of Planning, 
County Building, White Plains, New York. 
1959. 6pp. (Regulations requiring subdividers 
to set aside land for parks and open spaces. 
See p. 292.) 


OPERATION ScHOOL Burninc. National Fire Pro- 
tection Association, 60 Batterymarch Street, 


Boston 10. 1959. 272pp. $4.75. (Report on 
experimental fires conducted in abandoned 
school building by Los Angeles Fire Depart- 
ment.) 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE 18TH ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 
1958. Western Governmental Research Asso- 
ciation, 346 Library Annex, University of 
California, Berkeley 4. 1959. 80pp. $1. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE First ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
FOR MunicipAL Cierks. Bureau of Govern- 
ment Research, Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, New Jersey. 1959. 30pp. (Discus- 
sions of ordinance, resolution, and motion pro- 
cedure; filing and indexing municipal records; 
and personnel records.) 


Repucinc Sick Leave Asuse. By Keith Ochel- 
tree. Public Personnel Association, 1313 East 
60 Street, Chicago 37. 1959. 36pp. $2 to PPA 
members, $2.50 to nonmembers. (See p. 293.) 


Tue REsponsisiLities OF A Crvit Service Com- 
MISSIONER. By Winston W. Crouch. Public 
Personnel Association, 1313 East 60 Street, 
Chicago 37. 1959. 14pp. $1 for PPA members, 
$2 for nonmembers. 


SpeciAL Districts AND AUTHORITIES IN TEXAS. 
By Woodworth G. Thrombley. Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Texas, Austin. 
1959. 142pp. $2.50. (In addition to surveying 
Texas situation, includes specific recommen- 
dations for better organization, management, 
and control of special districts.) 


Strupies oF Highway DEVELOPMENT AND GEoO- 
GRAPHIC CHANGE. By William L. Garrison 
and others. University of Washington Press, 
Seattle 5. 1959. 291 pp. $7.50. (Well docu- 
mented volume on relationship of highway 
development to residential and commercial 
land use.) 


Wuat’s AHEAD FOR MICHIGAN? By William Ha- 
ber, Eugene C. McKean, and Harold C. Tay- 
lor. W. E. Upjohn Institute for Employment 
Research, 709 South Westnedge Avenue, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1959. 64pp. (See p. 
289.) 
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BLACK & VEATCH 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
1500 Meadow Lake Pkwy., Kansas City 14, Mo. 
Water Supply Purification and Distribution; 
Electric Lighting and Power Generation, Trans- 
mission and Distribution; Sewerage and Sewage 
Disposal; Valuations, Special Investigations 
and Reports 


LOUIS J. KROEGER 
and ASSOCIATES 

Management C ltants—Per l Services 
Administrative Improvement Programs « Budget 
Planning and Control « Job Classification and 
Salary Plans « Purchasing and Inventory Con- 

trol « Complete Personnel Testing Service 

64 Pine Street ¢ San Francisco 

Los Angeles Washington 








JAMES O. YARGER and ASSOCIATES 
PERSONNEL & MANAGEMENT SERVICES 
Administrative and Fiscal Surveys + Position 
Classification and Salary Plans « Retirement 
Systems « Personnel Ordinances & Regulations 


An experienced senior staff for your use 
309 Walnut St., Falls Church, Virginia 


BURNS & McDONNELL 
Engineers—Architects—Consultants 


4600 E. 63rd Street Trafficway 
Kansas City 41, Missouri 





LADISLAS SEGOE & ASSOCIATES 
City Planners—Consulting Engineers 
Comprehensive City Plans « Zoning Plans, Or- 
dinances and Expert Testimony « Traffic, Trans- 
it, Transportation Studies « Housing Surveys « 
Urban Redevelopment & Housing Projects 
811-812 Gwynne Bldg. « Cincinnati 2 





GREELEY & HANSEN 
Engineers 


Water Supply, Water Purification, Sewerage, 
Sewage Treatment, Flood Control, Drainage, 
Refuse Disposal 


14 East Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 





J. L. JACOBS & COMPANY 
MANAGEMENT CONSULTANTS AND 
ENGINEERS 
Surveys—Reports—Installations 
Organization « Procedure « Budgetary Controls 
Property Valuation and Tax Equalization 
Job Evaluation « Classification « Salary Plans 
Fringe Area Problems « Facilities 


53 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago 4 


S. R. DeBOER & CO. 
Planning Consultants 
City and County master plans——-Trade Territory 
surveys—Street plans—Zoning—Park and Rec- 
reation plans—School plans—Public Buildings 
Redevelopment—Subdivisions 
Shopping Districts 
Consultations and Lectures 
515 E. Iliff Ave. Denver 10, Colorado 





GEORGE W. BARTON 
and ASSOCIATES 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Highways—Traffic—Parking 
Transportation 
Phone UNiversity 9-0660 


600 Davis Street Evanston, Illinois 


C. H. HOPER & COMPANY 
UTILITIES ENGINEERS 
Electric—Gas—W ater—Sewer 


Rate Studies + Financial and Economic Analyses - 
Planning - Feasibiliry Reports - Electric Design - 
Valuations - Or ization and M Studies 


First National Bank Bidg. « Denver 2, Colo. 











LEE ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Public Administration Consultants 
An experienced staff of public personnel special- 
ists available for surveys and installations. 
JOHNSTON BLDG., CHARLOTTE 
CANDLER BLDG., ATLANTA 








RAMP CONSULTING SERVICES, INC. 
Formerly Consulting Service Division 
Ramp Buildings Corporation 
Parking & Traffic Surveys « Design Services « 
Parking Programs « Feasibility Studies 
2 West 46th Street New York 36, N.Y. 





PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION SERVICE 
CONSULTING—RESEARCH—PUBLISHING 
Consultants to Cities and Other Public Jurisdictions 
Surveys and Installations 


Organization, finance, personnel and all other fields of public administration 
at all levels of government 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


1313 E. 60TH ST., CHICAGO 37, ILL. 


SAN FRANCISCO 





MANAGEMENT INFORMATION SERVICE 
A Service by Mail to Cities at an Annual Subscription Fee Based on Population 
Includes prompt replies to specific inquiries, special monthly 
reports, Public Management and The Municipal Year Book 
INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 


1313 East 60th Street 


Chicago 37, Illinois 











WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 























A Consulting Service by Mail 


Available to All Cities and Counties 


Nearly 1,100 municipalities depend upon 


MANAGEMENT 
INFORMATION 
SERVICE 


Monthly reports on current municipal problems 

Prompt and personal replies to inquiries on management problems 
Copies of latest edition of The Municipal Year Book 

Subscriptions te monthly journal, Public Management 

Access to informational materials in the MIS library 


cis ‘ / 
(Pit § RECENT MIS REPORTS 


& 


City’s Role ‘in Economic Development Financing Storm Sewers 
Negotiation with Municipal Unions _ City Council Rulés 

City Government and Urban Renewal Municipal Auditoriums 
Outside Employment of Firemen = Police-Fire Integration 
Insurance Programs for Cities Pedestrian Malls 


MMENTS OF PUBLIC OFFI¢ 
(Names on Request) 


“Management Information Service is of real value to us . . . eliminates trial-and-error 
method of solving municipal management problems.” . . . “The help we receive from 
the reports alone has already more than repaid us for the entire subscription fee.” .. . 
“Every time we ask for help we get it in a hurry!” .. . “Your answer on citizen boards 
exactly what | needed.” . . . “Data sent us concerning airport leases were great help!” 


Annual subscription fee based on size of city 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION 











PUBLIC MANAGEMENT 

ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS 

1313 E. 60th St. MATTER AT CHICAGO, ILL. 
CHICAGO 37, ILL. 
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Return Postage Guaranteed 


University Microfilms 
Eugene 8. Power 

313 N. First Street 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


COMPLETELY REVISED THIRD EDITION 


LOCAL 


PLANNING ADMINISTRATION 


First revision since 1948; 10 of the 13 chapters completely rewritten 
Covers new developments .in urban renewal, transportation, land use, 
zoning, subdivisions, and other phases of public planning 
» Emphasizes practical approach to administration and planning problems 
Written for city managers, department heads, and students 


» Includes charts, maps, tables, appendices, and bibliography 
467 pages Now available 


order from 
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